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electoral circumscriptions and the results of parliamentary elections; and especially a more 
complete and more detailed portrayal of the distribution of the non-Polish nationalities. 
Indeed, one may say, and Professor Romer would be the first to admit it, that the ethno- 
graphic part is the weakest portion of the book. That was inevitable in 1916, for the 
authors then had to operate, as far as the largest part of Poland was concerned, with the 
very unreliable statistics furnished by the old Russian government. It is hardly too much 
to say that today, after the censuses taken by the Germans and Austrians and later by 
the Polish authorities in Lithuania, White Ruthenia, and the Chelm region, our ideas as 
to the extension of the Polish nationality on the east have been, or ought to be, altogether 
revolutionized. 

Limits of space scarcely permit one to dwell upon the multitude of interesting facts that 
this atlas brings out in clear relief. To allude only to political problems, one will find here 
a flood of light thrown upon such questions as the comparative results of Russian, Prussian, 
and Austrian domination; the extraordinary importance that attaches to the outcome of 
the plebiscite in Upper Silesia; or the relative economic and cultural development of the 
two nations — Poles and Ukrainians — who have been competing for possession of Eastern 
Galicia. 

A new and amplified edition of the atlas is promised in the near future, in which there will 
be an English text in parallel columns with French and Polish texts. 

Robert H. Lord 

The Doctrine of International Waterways 

P. M. Ogilvie. International Waterways: [Part] I, The Evolution of the Principle 
of International Waterways; [Part] II, A Reference-Manual to the Treaties, 
Conventions, Laws, and Other Fundamental Acts Governing the International 
Use of Inland Waterways. 424 pp.; bibliogr., index. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1920. $3.00. 9x6 inches. 

G. Kaeckenbeeck. International Rivers. A Monograph Based on Diplomatic 
Documents. With an introductory note by Henry Goudy. xxvi and 255 pp.; maps 
(in case), bibliogr., index. (Grotius Society Publications, No. i.) Sweet & Maxwell, 
Ltd., London, 1918. 15s. 8^x5^ inches; case with maps 10x7^ inches. 

Neither British nor American scholars have given adequate attention to the subject of 
international rivers. Yet the subject is one of prime importance for students of geography, 
political economy, and public law. Its intrinsic importance, as well as the dearth of avail- 
able information, is forcefully illustrated in the discussions of the contemporary peace settle- 
ment. Two recent volumes on the subject are timely, and in some respects, at least, they 
are indispensable. 

Part I of Mr. Ogilvie's book is an introduction to the subject of international rights on 
inland navigable waterways, a subject to be treated systematically in a later volume. 
This introductory thesis is based on the proposition that freedom of navigation on inland 
waterways is the natural sequence of freedom of the seas. After preliminary emphasis 
upon the essential relation between waterways and international communication, the 
author takes up successively the early development of maritime enterprise, the institution 
of maritime law, the era of maritime discovery, the struggle for sovereignty of the seas, 
the freedom of the seas, and limitations upon the freedom of the seas. The concluding 
chapter suggests briefly the significance of free navigation on inland waterways. 

There are obvious difficulties involved in attempting to accomplish so much in so small 
compass. There is the distribution of emphasis. It is not easy to make a satisfactory 
combination of original and secondary sources. It is next to impossible to avoid a frag- 
mentary presentation. It is hardly worth while to direct attention to shortcomings of this 
character in a book such as Mr. Ogilvie has written. The wonder is not that the book has 
been written indifferently well but that it has been written at all. Perhaps the most serious 
defect is the recurrence of dubious generalizations. Is it not almost naive, for example, to 
assert that the enlightened principle of free navigation was established at the Congress of 
Vienna? (See pp. 151, 155, 161, 162, 165, 166, 167.) The Congress of Vienna, as Mr. 
Kaeckenbeeck shows in his volume (pp. 19, 37, 38, 42, 44, 56, 61, 173, and passim) was 
only a preliminary stage in the long struggle against the forces of national particularism. 
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Mr. Ogilvie seems equally confident that free navigation is established as a principle of 
international law (pp. 169, 170). But can we safely assert as much without qualification? 
(cf. Kaeckenbeeck, pp. 20-24, 172). Mr. Ogilvie's book is based upon the premise that 
freedom of navigation on inland waterways evolved almost immediately from the estab- 
lishment of the freedom of the seas. But is this premise so obvious and insistent as the 
author seems to assume? The evidence to be assembled in the later volume will be awaited 
with interest. 

Part II (pp. 172-380) is a reference manual to treaties, conventions, laws, and other 
fundamental acts governing the international use of inland waterways. The inland water- 
ways of the world are grouped according to continents and are listed in alphabetical order 
under each continent. Under each waterway the documents are noted in chronological 
order. More important documents are accompanied by a few select references to secondary 
sources. There is an exhaustive index. 

Mr. Kaeckenbeeck's admirable little monograph is of a different sort. Beginning with 
a brief but lucid statement of those legal theories and principles which have been enunciated 
at different periods and applied in developing a doctrine of international rivers — medieval 
particularism, the Roman Law, the law of nature, the idea of sovereignty, and the conven- 
tional system — he devotes the major part of his book to the conventional system and the 
practice of states. A great mass of treaty provisions and other documents have been 
examined, carefully analyzed, and presented in the form of a synopsis. The author has 
been remarkably successful in preserving official texts without sacrificing effective pre- 
sentation. Materials with reference to the Rhine, the Danube, and the Congo, representing, 
in the author's opinion, three well-marked stages in the development of the principle of 
free navigation, occupy the major portion of the volume. Valuable appendixes contain 
notes on other European rivers and also on the rivers of Africa and America. Mr. Kaecken- 
beeck argues for the unqualified opening of all international rivers to navigation by the 
ships of all nations. He regards the standard regulations approved by the Institute of 
International Law at Heidelberg in 1887 as the best so far conceived. One slight error 
may be noted. It is inaccurate to refer to Grotius and Vattel as "two leading representatives 
of the school of Natural law" (p. 9). 

New emphasis upon the problem of international rivers should remind us again of the 
interdependence between geography and international law. Newbigin's "Geographical 
Aspects of Balkan Problems in Their Relation to the Great European War" (reviewed in 
Geogr. Rev., Vol. i, 1916, pp. 391-392) suggested the futility of any outlook upon inter- 
national law and politics which seeks to ignore geographical factors. There is the same 
suggestion, less pointed perhaps, in the books under review. Both Mr. Ogilvie and Mr. 
Kaeckenbeeck remind us of the limitations imposed by geography upon the inland state 
as well as the advantages inherent in the position of the maritime state. Thus reminded, 
we may recall Holland's one-time commercial supremacy based primarily upon a fortunate 
position at the mouth of the river highway of central Europe, England's insular situation 
and sea power, Switzerland's landlocked isolation, and Russia's long quest for an ice-free 
port. There is a dictum in treatises on international law to the effect that all states are 
in the same position legally, whatever the differences in their respective situations geo- 
graphically. Will it remain for the geographers to expose the fallacy in this dictum? 

Edwin D. Dickinson 



The Illinois River and Its Bottom Lands 

J. W. Alvord and C. B. Burdick. Second Edition of Report Made to Former Rivers 
and Lakes Commission on the Illinois River and Its Bottom Lands with 
Reference to the Conservation of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Control 
of Floods. 137 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills. Division of Waterways, Dept. of Public 
Works and Buildings, Springfield, 111., 1919. 9x6 inches. 

This report, a reprint of the edition of 1915, is a commendable presentation. It is con- 
cise, states its findings in a brief and readable summary at the outset, presents its arguments 
in an orderly fashion, and is not burdened by official reports of subordinates which tend 
to bury the real issues or which pretend an issue when there is none. 



